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THE TESTING-PROGRAM INVOLVED IN THE 
LATIN INVESTIGATION NOW UNDER WAY 

One of the most important phases of the Latin In- 
vestigation which is being conducted under the joint 
auspices of the American Classical League and the 
General Education Board involves a general survey of 
the actual results of Latin teaching and an attempt to 
provide, for any weakness disclosed, a remedy, through 
contemporaneous experimental classes in which modi- 
fications of method and content are made. 

The Committee plans to conduct this survey partly 
through a series of tests divided into several groups. 
One group is intended to test those specific abilities 
with respect to English which it is claimed the study of 
Latin develops. Another group is to deal with analo- 
gous problems in connection with Modern Languages. 
A third group will deal with the development of power 
over the Latin language itself and its various elements. 
A fourth group will deal with the development in the 
Latin class of certain habits and ideals which are sub- 
ject to spread. 

The shortness of the time available for the survey 
made it desirable to begin the tests at once; conse- 
quently, the first group of tests mentioned above, which 
are intended to measure the relative growth of Latin 
and non-Latin pupils in certain specific abilities in 
English, was begun this September. 

By means of this first series of tests it is expected 
that it will be possible to determine whether Latin 
pupils are inferior or superior or equal to non-Latin 
pupils in their initial equipment in the specific abilities 
tested. The tests to be given later in the year should 
make it possible to determine whether the Latin pupils 
have made more or less or equal progress in this field as 
compared with non-Latin pupils. Contemporaneous 
with this general survey, which will extend over the 
next two years, there will be a controlled experiment 
including a few Schools only, in which the effort will be 
made to discover what conditions as to content and 
method are most favorable for the development of 
these specific abilities. 

It may be emphasized at this point that the purpose 
of this testing-program is not to demonstiate a superi- 
ority of Latin pupils over non-Latin pupils and thereby 
to justify the presence of Latin in the curriculum. 
The purpose is rather to discover whether or not Latin 
is doing what it claims to be doing, and, if the survey 
discloses any definite weakness, to provide a remedy. 

The tests given in September were for the purpose of 
measuring five elements in the development of power 
over English. 



(i) General reading ability. — This is tested by the 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale. 

(2) Capacity for expression. — This is tested by the 
writing of compositions to be graded on standard 
composition scales. 

(3) Command of English vocabulary in general. — 
This is tested by the Thorndike Word Knowledge 
Test. 

(4) Command of that portion of the English vo- 
cabulary which is derived from Latin words ordi 
narily occurring in First Year Latin books. — This 
is tested by Carr's English Vocabulary Test. 

(5) Command of English grammar, both func- 
tional and formal. — This is tested by Charters 's 
Diagnostic Language and Grammar Test on Pro- 
nouns. 

The general aim which the Committee has in mind 
with respect to any one of these tests may be indicat- 
ed by extracts from Bulletin 19 published by it, en- 
titled General Purpose of the Test Based on Carr's 
English Vocabulary Test. Similar bulletins have been 
sent to the Schools giving the particulai test involved. 

Among the objectives commonly found in any list of 
the aims of Latin study is power over the English 
language. This general objective may be analyzed into 
several specific objectives. Among these is increased 
ability to understand the less familiar English words 
derived directly or indirectly from Latin. 

By means of the Carr English Vocabulary Test the 
Committee seeks to attack the two problems presented 
by this objective, namely, the measurement of the ac- 
tual results obtained to-day and provision for improve- 
ment in these results. These problems will be studied 
contemporaneously. 

A. The first problem involves a test of the rate of 
progress made by Latin pupils in this field as compared 
with non-Latin pupils. By means of a preliminary 
equating test the initial superiority of Latin pupils over 
non-Latin pupils will first be determined and allow- 
ance made for this superiority in later tests. The 
relative rates of progress of the two groups during the 
next year and a half or, wherever possible, during the 
next two years will be carefully studied and measured. 

The Carr test is a 'padded' test. It is not a random 
sampling of the entire English vocabulary, nor even of 
that portion which should be mastered by High School 
pupils. The Latin element in the test consists of a 
selection of English words derived from Latin words 
ordinarily occurring in First Year Latin books. It is 
therefore an especially valuable instrument for deter- 
mining the extent to which this objective is attained 
throughout the country. It should prove especially 
valuable in enabling the Committee to determine 
what methods secure the best results. 

The Committee expects to have the results examined 
and interpreted by men whose standing and impartial- 
ity are unquestioned. It should constantly be borne 
in mind by all cooperating Schools that this is not an 
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attempt to prove the value of Latin. It is an attempt to 
discover the weak points in Latin teaching and to pro- 
vide a remedy. To secure the facts requires the use of 
the comparative method and this, in turn, might 
possibly suggest that we are seeking to defend Latin 
and Greek. 

As a result of this survey and of the supplementary 
questionnaire the Committee hopes to obtain the facts 
regarding the extent to which this objective is ac- 
tually attained to-day, and the conditions under 
which it is best attained. 

B. Contemporaneously with this investigation, 
the Committee expects to establish in connection with 
some Department of Education experimental classes in 
which this particular objective will be consciously and 
definitely aimed at on the basis of carefully determined 
content and methods. As the result of such an ex- 
periment the Committee hopes to be able to make 
such recommendations as to content and method as 
will insure better results in this particular field. This 
part of the problem will involve also a careful investi- 
gation into the methods employed in such Schools as 
are found in the general survey to have had marked 
success in attaining this particular objective. 

Bulletin 20, outlining the general purpose of the 
Charters test, contains this paragraph: 

It will be noted that it is the functional side of 
grammar that is emphasized in this test. The formal 
side of grammar is also involved, but this will be sub- 
jected to further inquiry in a different test. It will 
also be noted that this is not a 'padded' test, that is, 
no effort has been made to select test material to 
which the training in Latin would particularly apply. 
Later a 'padded' test, corresponding to the Carr 'pad- 
ded' test in English vocabulary, will be constructed. 

Bulletin 2 1 , which outlines the general purpose of the 
Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge, contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

The Thorndike Test, in contrast to the Carr English 
Vocabulary Test, is a general test based upon a ran- 
dom sampling from the words securing a credit sum of 
I or more in Thorndike's investigation (see Teachers 
College Record, September, 1921, and Thorndike's 
Teacher's Word Book). It therefore measures the 
growth of the pupils in the entire field covered by the 
sampling. This test will be especially valuable in es- 
tablishing norms that should be attained by pupils at 
the end of one, two, three, or four years of Latin. 

The response to this testing-program throughout the 
country has been very general, so general, in fact, that 
on October 1 it was found necessary to close the first 
series and to invite the Schools requesting tests after 
that date to cooperate with the survey in- other ways. 

The following summary will indicate the geograph- 
ical scope of the survey and the distribution of the 
tests. 



I. Number of Schools participating 

II. Number of States represented 

III. Number of Schools in each State: 



California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 



4 Missouri 



Montana 
New Jersey 
New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 



164 

38 



1 
6 

2 

I 

20 

3 

1 



Indiana 


7 


Ohio 


20 


Iowa 


3 


Oklahoma 


1 


Kansas 


3 


Pennsylvania 


17 


Kentucky 


8 


Rhode Island 


1 


Louisiana 


1 


South Carolina 


2 


Maine 


7 


South Dakota 


1 


Maryland 


1 


Tennessee 


2 


Massachusetts 


4 


Texas 


2 


Michigan 


4 


Vermont 


2 


Minnesota 


2 


Washington 


2 


Mississippi 


3 


Wisconsin 


7 



IV. Number of Schools taking the Carr English 
Vocabulary Test 100 

V. Number of Schools taking the Charters Diag- 
nostic Language and Grammar Test (Pronouns) 66 

VI. Number of Schools taking the Thorndike Test 
of Word Knowledge 67 

VII. Number of Schools taking the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale Test 130 

VIII. Number of Schools taking the English Com- 
position Test approximately 20 

IX. Total number of pupils taking each test: 

Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale Test 25,000 
Carr English Vocabulary Test A 23,000 

Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge 12,000 

Charters Diagnostic Language and Grammar 
Test 10,000 

X. Number of Schools taking four tests 32 

XI. Number of Schools taking three tests 21 

XII. Number of Schools taking two tests 80 

XIII. Number of Schools taking one test 18 

Several special problems have developed in connec- 
tion with this first series in the solution of which the 
cooperation of a number of Schools will be cordially 
welcomed. 

(1) The Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge is 
being used to measure progress in English vocabu- 
lary in general. There are four forms of this test. In 
order to interpret the results correctly it will be neces- 
sary to equate the four forms. This can be done only 
by giving all four forms in about eight Schools which 
have not thus far given any of them'. The four 
forms are to be given about a week apart (in a ceitain 
order to be specified for each School) to about 1 00 
pupils in the first term of the first year of High School 
(Ninth Grade). 

(2) It is important to have the Carr English Vo- 
cabulary Test and the Thorndike Word Knowledge 
Test given at the end of this year to a number of 
Schools that have not participated in the initial tests, 
in order to correct any effect which the initial tests may 
have had upon subsequent instruction during the year 
in the Schools where they were given. About twelve 
Schools, will be needed for this test. This procedure 
will also make it possible to establish norms for Latin 
and non-Latin pupils at the end of the Ninth Year. 

(3) One of the most important objects of giving the 
Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge is to make it 
possible to determine what English words may be re- 
garded as probably familiar at the beginning of each 
Grade from the Seventh to the Twelfth, and as the 
complement of this to determine what unfamiliar 
English words derived from Latin should be taught 
each year 
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To do this the cooperation of about 20 School sys- 
tems is needed in each of which about ioo pupils may 
be tested at the beginning of each Grade from the 
Seventh to the Twelfth (except the Ninth, which is 
already sufficiently accounted for). This process will 
also make it possible to establish definite norms of 
progress for each year of the course. 

(4) In order to profit by the experience secured in 
giving this first series of tests, it has been found de- 
sirable to follow it up with a duplicate series to begin 
in about 20 Schools in January, 1922, in Schools not 
participating in the first series, and to continue for 
three terms. This duplicate series will serve as a 
check upon the first and will render it possible to avoid 
difficulties and complications inevitably arising in the 
pioneer stage. 

If any School principal or Latin teacher is willing to 
assist the Committee in one or more of these four 
problems, his cooperation will be welcomed. An in- 
quiry addressed to either of the Special Investigators 
(Professor W. L. Carr, 40 South Professor Stieet, 
Oberlin, Ohio; Dr. Mason D. Gray, East High 
School, Rochester, New York) will bring full informa- 
tion. 

W. L. Carr, 
Mascv D. Gray 



REVIEWS 



Psychology and Folk-Lore. By R. R. Marett, Fellow 
and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford; University 
Reader in Social Anthropology. London and New 
York: The Macmillan Company (1920). Pp. 
viii -f- 275. 

This book is a republication of eleven addresses, 
essays, and reviews of the years 1914-1918, in which 
Mr. Marett discusses the principles and the methods 
of anthropology. His aim is to improve the methods 
of research, particularly in the branch' of anthropology 
known as folk-lore. The contents are as follows: 

I. Psychology and Folk-Lore (1-26); II. War and 
Savagery (27-48); III. Primitive Values (49-71) 

IV. The Psychology of Culture-Contact (72-98) 

V. The Transvaluation of Culture (99-119); VI 
The Interpretation of Survivals (120-142); VII 
Origin and Validity in Religion (143-167); VIII 
Magic or Religion? (168-195); IX. The Primitive 
Medicine-Man (196-222); X. Progress in Prehis- 
toric Times (223-241); XL Anthropology and Uni- 
versity Education (246-272); Index (273-275). 

The term folk-lore, invented by N. J. Thorns, in 
1846, is first of all descriptive of the interests of the 
philological school in the myths and the legends sur- 
viving among European peoples. But, with the rise 
of the anthropological school, of which W. Mannhardt 
(1831-1880) was the forerunner, customs and beliefs 
also became impoitant subject-matter for the folk- 
lorist, and, aiming at a deeper comprehension, he ex- 
tended his investigations to include the culture of the 
savage races, to which the publications of the English 



and American Folk-Lore Societies give large space. 
However, folk-lore as distingusished from anthropology 
has for its special province the antiquated customs and 
beliefs that survive, or have at some period survived, 
in modern times, chiefly among the illiterate peasants 
of Europe. In the study of mankind it is important 
to gain as far as possible a sympathetic insight into the 
mental processes of simple peoples, and the approach 
to this is the peasant at our doors. 
Says Mr. Marett (19): 

From folk-lore to the anthropology of savages, — that, 
I am sure, is the only sound method in social psychol- 
ogy. Not the child, as some have thought, but the 
peasant is the true middle term of the anthropological 
syllogism. 

Addressing the English Folk-Lore Society he ad- 
vises its members (15) to take part in folk dances, 
folk songs, etc., as some have done, and to 

proceed to the observation of the peasant's behaviour 
In the like case, so as to infer as best one can how al- 
lowance is to be made for the necessary differences in the 
accompanying frame of mind .... you are not in a 
position to explain a human institution until, by di- 
rect experience, or by sympathetic self-projection 
from close at hand, you are enabled to speak about it as 
an insider < 1 5, 23 > . 

Insight into the life of the peasant and through him of 
savages will enable the folk-lorist to get a better under- 
standing of human nature in history, whether savage 
or civilized: ". . . we must school ourselves to dis- 
cern the past as it lives on in the present" (18). 

The title of the first address was originally Folk- 
lore and Psychology (Folklore, London, 19 14); but, 
having reversed the order of the nouns in the title, the 
author now says (Preface, vii), 

The title is borrowed from the first paper, but provides 
a fair notion of the general scope of the book. The 
prevailing interest is throughout psychological, and 
whatever is not folk-lore in the strict sense belongs at 
least to anthropology. 

The topics in Chapters II and III were suggested by 
the Great War. It is unfortunate that ferocity and 
brutality are associated with the word savage (Latin 
silvalicus), for numerous tribes of savages, who live in 
'protected' districts, are known to be peaceable. An 
aggressive European is apt, of course, to condemn a 
spirited group of wild folk: "Cet animal est tres 
mechant — quand on l'attaque, il se defend" (36). 
However (35), 

Mere innocence does not amount to positive merit as 
we judge it who are the inheritors and sustainers of a 
culture elaborated in the world's area of central struggle 
and most typical characterization. 

Indeed, war has been to a certain extent a civilizing 
agent, promoting manhood and organization. In- 
teresting illustrations from modern savages are cited. 
Even so, warfare has been secondary to the peaceful 
social tendencies of mankind. It is an error to say 
that human progress has been from militancy to in- 
dustrialism. The warfare of savages seems petty 
when compared with that of civilized nations. "There 



